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From the Portland Transeript. 
THE SCOUT: 
A Fale of the Weors of Mafac. 

Oh! history has many a darkened tale 

Of savage deed—and woman's piteous wail— 

Of cabins wrapped in flames, white savage yells 

Are the first sign the kindling fire tells ! 

Ott perishes thus, the stern and hardy band 

That cleared the torest of our smiling. laud. 

PeGerscor. 
CHAPTER L. 

Neary a century has rolled away since the 
events We areabouttorecord transpired. Acentu-. 
ry! Bricf pertedin the annals of history —passed 
over, perhaps, with a single dash of the peu—and 
yet in that time what wonderful revolutions have 
taken place —revolutionsin men,and uianuors, aud 
outward conditions of life! One bondred years 
ago the red man bounded in pursuit of the deer, 
or crept stealthily on the warpath, where now the 
husbandman turns up the teeming suil and reaps 
the golden harvest, or the merchants treads the 
thronged and busy mart. Que hundred years 
ago the tall forest waved in glory or in gloom 
over the regions where now are smiling farms, 
thriving villages, and crowded cities. One hun- 
dred years ago—bat perhaps the contrast will be 
made more striking to the reader by the relation 
of our humble story, the incidents af whieh took 
place in that remote period of our country’s his- 
tory. 

A little over a century ago there was buta 
solitary log hut on what was then styled the 
* Gauseway,” but which in modern years has 
borne the more homely name of the * HLorse 
Tavern,’—the location of which is a mile or two 
from the city of Portland on the Stroudwater 
road. A particular description of the spot will 
not be necessary to the development of our story ; 
and to the great mass of our readers such a des- 
cription would doubtless be superfluous, as they 
are sufficiently acquainted with the place. It 
may not be amiss to say, that its present name 
is derived from its being the general watering 
place for travellers from the neighboring towns 
and villages in that direction. 

At that time the ‘ Causeway” was covered 
entirely over with a dense growth of woods, which 
formed a portion of the pruneval forest that once 
extended over the whole city; although the 
sturdy arms on Falmouth Neck, as Portland was 
thencalled, had laid manya leafy monarch low.— 
A man hy the name of Wier, or, according to our 

present orthography, W yer, had sé lected this out- 
of-the.way spot, as it was decme d, for his resi- 
dence. He had madea small opening, just suffi- 
cient to allow room for the erection of his rude 
hut and to afford a limited space for a garden. 
Why he chose this place, so remote from the 
setticment, when men clustered together for 
mutual safety and protection, would be dithicult 
to say. Some of the good people of Falmouth, 


who, like many of their descendants, were fond 


of indalying in groundless surmises, asertbed it 


‘toa sinister motive—shaking their heads very 


gravely and suspiciously as they spoke of Jue 
Wier’s temerity in thus exposing himself to the 
atlacks of the prowling red man. A vamber of 
well disposed persons cantioned hin of the danger 
whielr surrounded him, and advised him te move 
into the settlement. 

Bat Wicr was a strong, bold fellow—and a 
very honest one to-boot, forall that we can bearn. 
lic had peculiar social notions of his own. He 
did not like a coward—he wanted plenty of 
elbow-room. A creature of the woods, he feared 
nothing in human shape. Paying but little at. 
tention to the cultivation of the suid, he delighted 
in following the chase; for which purpose. he 
would absent. himself for weeks at a time— 
roving amidst the green forest, and couforming 
in lismode of life more tothatel the savage than 
his civilized brethren... Joe was not ulways a 
follower of the deer and the bear, for in the fre. 
quent disturbanees of the whites by the red man, 
he Was employed asascout-to the expeditions 
sent out to punish and drive off the wily foc. 
Well versed in the cunning so charazteristic of 
the Indian, and capable of enduring equal ex. 
posure and fatigue, the savage found in him an 
invetcrate enemy. His powers was so well 
known, lis name had become a terror to them. 

“The yarmints know me too well to molest me 
so long as I have this trasty friend by my side,’ 
said he, slapping the breech of his trusty rifle, 
Which had sent death to the heart of many a wild 
denizen of the woods. 

This was no vain boast, for he was famous far 
and wide for the accuracy of his shot. Nothing 
could eseape his practised eye. ‘The bird on 
the wing and the fleeting deer alike fell beneath 
his sure aimt.—Hlis skill was so great, and his 
fondness fur sport so we ll known, thatin time he 
was only knownas the Hunter—or tlunting 
Joe—a soubriquet with which be was evidently 
not a little pleased. 

Ilunting Joe, or the Seout, as we shall here. 
after for bre vily’s s ike style him—for by either 
name he was equally well Kknown—ihad not 
been long established in his new abode when 
the Fifth Freneh war broke out in the year *45— 
the longest and most desolating of those ruthless 
wars.—Time and again the savage hordes swept 
through the infant settlements with blood and 
flame, sparing neitherage norsex.—The tender in- 


fantand the gray-haired sire alike shared the same 


terrible fate. What the tomabawk and scalping 
knife left undone, the brand consummated. No 
one felt safe fora moment. In the fields—in the 


house of God, and by their bedsides, the gun was 
slways at hand, ready ata moment’s warning. 
Men who lived apart forsook thew dwellings and 
congregated in block-houses, for mutual defence 
aud sceurity; and when they ventured abroad 
they stole out watiyv, dreading cacui thicket as 
an ambush, and fearful that each tree concealed 


u tue, 


CHAPTER I 

In the summer of °46, news was. brought to 
Falmouth that a band of savages had suddenly 
appeared at New. Marblehead, as the town of 
Windham was then called—a pleasant village 
about eight or ten miles from Portland. The 
report stated they lad attacked the dwelling of 
a Mr. Hansen and butehered all of the family 
save one female. . The survivor they had teken 
info captivity. Early in the morning the dis. 
tressing totelligenee reached Falmouth, and the 
Scout, who happened to be there, wa's the first one 
touhear it. Aboutone hour afterwards he m ght 
have been seen leaving the Causeway and 
planging into the woods, with his long rifle at a 
trail, proceeding with-hasty strides towards the 
seene of murder. ‘There was an unusual fire 
burning in his eye, a dark red spot glowing on 
each check, and his whole countenance bore the 
expression of a chafed and angry spirit. 

Ile was evidently on no common errand, for 
be strode the thick forest—right on through 
thicket aud ‘brake—erushing the dead limbs 
beneath his heavy. tread, and dashing aside the 
dense. bushes that beset his way, with a reckless. 
ness and haste which betrayed the agitated state 
of his mind. ‘The startled deer broke from its 
cover immediately within his range, but he 
heeded it not; the shaggy bear muttered an angry 
growlas he roused it from its lair, but it served 
not to attract his attention ;—the stealthy cata- 
mount raised its terrific, half-luman ery, but his 
car heard not the warning. He still pressed on 
—thoughtless of danger, heedless of the oppor- 
tunities offered for the exercise of -his boasted 
skill and regardless of fatigne.—With his head 
slightly bent and lus body leaning forward, to 
have scen bim one would have’ thought that he 
was wandering at random through the mazy 
woods. ‘There was no deelined path for him to 
follow—a wild, trackless region of towering trees 
and heavy underbrush spread out on cither hand, 
at every step the same unbroken, unvarying 
scene: yet the same Scont hesitated not a mo- 
menton his way. Now and then, perhaps, he 
would raise his head, and after throwing a hasty 
glance around him—gazing for aninstant through 
the opening branches on the sky, he would re- 
sume his former position, continuing his route in 
the same rapid manner. 

Mile after mile was traversed in this way, 
until, at length, in an incredibly brief period, he 
had reached what was then known as Mallison's, 
but now enjoying the unpoctical cognomen of 
** Horse-Beef Falls,’ in Windham. The dwel. 
ling of the murdered family was in this neigh. 
borhvod, to which his steps were immediately 
directed. ‘The house was deserted. He entered 
the battered deor, and following a crimson stain 
that run along the floor of the front room, he 
proceeded to the fatal bed room. The stillness of 
death broods d over the place as he stood there 
alone gazing on the crimsoned floor, still wet 


with the blood of the vietuns A veuyeful five 
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gleamed in his cyes as his glance rested on the dab. 
bled walland hearth-stone. Fora while he remain- 
ed silent, his breast heaving with cmotion,overmas- 
tering his utterance. Atlength he found words. 

“ Accursed race!" he muttered between his 
clenched teeth—" a life for exe! drop will be too 
poor revenge!” and he clutched his rifle witha 
convulsive grasp, while an expression almost de- 
moniacal shot wildly over his face. 

For the reader to understand the cause of the 
emotion exhibited by the Scout, we need only 
say, that the murdered mother of the family was 
his only sister, and the young female carried into 
captivity was his sole remaining child, who had 
been on a visit to her aunt during the summer— 
herown mother being dead. 
he for his emotion, with the blood of his kindred 
all about him—clinging in clots to his very feet 


Good: reason had 


as if crying for vengeance, and a knowledge of 
his idolized child's captivity—perhaps more crucl 
suffering and death, racking his mind. 

Not long did the unhappy man remain in the 
chamber of death. With a moan rather than a 
sigh he left the rvom, and tightening the ‘belt 
around his body he prepared on the instant to 
strike on the trail of the foe. Just at that mo- 
ment a footstep was heard, as of one cautiously 
approaching the honse. ‘The Scout raised his 
rifle in readiness for use. 
cracked beneath the tread of the intruder, but 
still he entered not the door. 
it might be a prowling savage, the Seont loosened 


The dry branches 
Half hoping that 


his loug hunting knife, and then crept sofily to 
the window, disposing himselfso as to catch sight 
of the one outside without exposing his own person. 

For a time nothing met bis sight. Presently 
from behind a clump of bushes there emerged— 
not the expected red man, but a youth of some 
The 


twenty-three or four years of age. young 


man was armed with a rifle and fully equipped as . 


for a long tramp. He was moving carefully 
around as if in search of some objcet—first cxam- 
ining the bushes on either hand, and then bend- 
ing down and intently gazing upon the grass. 
At length, as if satisfied with his scrutiny, he was 
about plunging 
addressed him. 

“ My young 
This way a moment.” 


into the wouds, when the Scout 


friend—Mayberry—where now ? 


The young man started, and with a look of 


surprise turned and hastened toward the house, 
at the door of which he met the Scout. A silent 
grasp of the hand ensued. ‘There was no ocea- 
sion for words to explain cach other's object. 

said the 
new-comer, With a flushed throngh sad counte-. 
nance, 


* I have discovered their trail, sir,” 


** We have no time to lose, come !” 
* But you were not going alone?” said the 
Scout, as he stepped in front of the dwelling, 
glancing gratefully at the young man as he spoke. 
** Alone and to the end of the world, sir—for 
wanted at 
home for defence, and they tried to persuade me 
to remain, but my mind was fixed.” 


rescue and revenge! ‘The rest are 


** One word more, young man,” said the Scout 
in a faltering voice—* are all gone—all ?” 

* Not one saved, sir, but Mabel—every soul 
of them shockingly butchered! They will bc 
buried from the block house this afternoon.” 

The Scout hastily dashed a tear from his eye, 
then grasping his piece he said—* Let us for- 


tr? 


ward—follow me! 


—-= ——— — 


And the two started, like hounds on the scent, 
in pursuit of the foc, the Scout leading the 
way, his more practised eye at once striking the 
trail, 

CHAPTER TI. 


For some time not « word was said as they 


made their way through the tangled forest— 
each seemed to be communing with his own 
thoughts. The younger, a manly, athletic 


youth, with a fine fresh countenance, anda de. 
termined expression to his features, followed close 
in the footsteps of his companion, whose tall, 
sinewy form gave evidence of great physical 
strength.—Although he had long passed the me. 
ridian of life, yet aye had not dampened his vigor. 
His face was brown with exposure and well 
seamed with years, still his rough features wore a 
kindly expression, although an occasional stern- 
ness would steal over them, and an angry, fierce 
glance gleam from his eye, as a passing thought 
of the object he had in view flitted through his 
brain. ‘Ihe long silence was at last interrupted 
by the Scout’s addressing his companion, without 
checking his pace however : 

* And so you were going in pursuit alone, my 
young friend? I honor your courage, boy, but 
it would have been rash. Unaequainted as you 
are with the cunning habits of these wood-fiends, 
how could you expect to cope with them single. 
handed!” 


” 


“LT eould die, sir,” said the young man ina 
determined tone. 

** And add one more to the number scored in 
blood’—rejoined the scout. “ No, no, young 
man, life is too precious to be recklessly thrown 
away. Stout hearts and strong arms are too 
searee in the settlements, and we shall need all 
we can muster before this bloody war is over.” 

* But you were gomur alone, were you not?” 

** Ay, but my life is not so precious as yours. 
If Mabel is lost, L should linave none to mourn me. 
Then again | know the natere of these devils, 
and my chance would be better. Tam glad of 
your company, however, and from my heart I 
thank you for the interest you take in me and 
mine. Ihave heard there was a liking ’tween 
you and the gal, and [am rejoiced to know that 
you are worthy of her. 
Heaven we may carcumvent them that have her 
yet, and if so be she is alive and we all get back 
to the settlements again, she is yours, youngster. 
But if they have murdered her—” 

** You do not fear that event?” said the young 
man hastily, the glow on his checks giving place 
to the pallor of alarm. 

* T don’t know, James,” replied the Seeut, 
shaking his head doubtfully—* Lam loath to think 
on it—but when 


their blood is no 


if they 
suspected now that any one was on their trail, 


up there’s 
knowing to what lengths they will go. 


and she should hinder their flight, her scalp 
would dangle at their belts in a moment.” 

The thought of the possibility of such an event 
produced a protracted silence as they strode on 
their way brooding over the situation of the eap. 
tive. Hour after hour passed away and still 
they slackened not theirspeed. Buta few words 
passed between them; for besides the necessity 
of restraining every possible noise through fear 
of a surprise, they were each too much occupied 
with their own thoughts tocontinuea conversation. 


' Many amile had been passed over, when the Scout 


With the blessing of 


hesitated in his rapid gait, and shortly came toa 
dead halt. 
The sun was getting low, and the forest was 


' go dense the fading light scarcely penetrated the 


thick foliage of the over-hanging branches. So 
shrouded in gloom indeed had their way become, 
that itrequired the closest scrutiny of the quick- 
sighted Scout to detect the trail, which at first 
was broad and distinct, as if the savages had 
roved carelessly along, thinking pursuit out of 
question; but for some distance it appeared that 
they had grown more careful, for it was evident 
that pains had been taken, if not to conceal, at 
least to render their route as little marked as 
possible. 

“It is getting too dark to travel farther to- 
night,” said the Scout in a low tone, as he leaned 
his rifle against the trunk of a fallen pine and 
wiped the drops from his brow. ‘ Something 
has oceurred to make them more careful, for I 
have observed the last hour or two the trail has 
You 
see by the prints on the leaves all around us that 
they made a halt here, probably for consultation. 
And here you see by the bent twigs that they 
have strack off in this direction. 


been growing more faint as we proceeded. 


If they were 
alarined they had got over it from the broad trail 
they made again, or this may be some trick of 
the should be a 
spring near from the trickling of yonder water,” 
continued the Scout, “* we had better make a 
stop here for the night”"—and he proceeded to 
disencumber himself of his accoutrements. 


deceitful beasts. As there 


“ But there is still daylight enough to follow 
their track,” said the young man, impatient of 
delay. * Every moment is important—we have 
a broad trail before us, why not follow it!” 

** Patience, patience, my boy!” said the old 
“Te 
Make haste, 
make waste, are words full of sound wisdom, 


man, throwing down his hunting pouch. 
a hard lesson, but you must larn it. 


lam as 
anxious to overtake the varmints as you are, but 


simple as they read, my young friend, 


there is more in the signs about us than meets 
the eye, and I want broad daylight to pry into 
them. We have traveled a smart piece to-day, 
anda good night’s rest will refresh us for an 
early start in the morning.” 

So saying the Scout set about those prepara- 
tious for camping out, whicha long acquaintance 
with a forest life had rendered familiar to him. 
In a short time his arrangements were comple. 
ted—everything was disposed to guard against a 
sudden attack, and after partaking of a hearty 
meal of the humble fare they had brought with 
them, they sought their leafy couches—the even- 
ing breeze gently waving the tree-tops and pro- 
ducing a lulling murmur among the leaves, 
vecasionally swaying the branches aside and 
letting in the rays of the rising moon on the silent 
and apparently deserted spot. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The sun was glistening on the tops of the 
tallest trees ere the young man awoke from a 
deep slumber, into which he had only fallen at a 
late hour. ‘The mission he was on—the anxi- 
ety he felt in the fate of one so dear to his heart, 
had kept him restless and uneasy. He hardly 
thought of his own situation—or the dangers that 
surrounded him, although the occasional cry of 
some wild animal, or the sudden cracking of the 


‘ dry limbs around him, would fora moment recall 











him toa sense of his own peril. It was some 
time past midnight ere his perturbed mind was 
sufficiently composed to induce slecp. Even 
when, from sheer weariness, his senses were 
locked in slumber, his teeming brain was busy 


with images connected with the maiden’s cap. | 


tivity, plainly manifested by his murmured ex- 


clamations, frequent shifting of position and sud. | 


den starts. 
When he awoke he sprang upon his feet and 


turned to arouse his companion, but he found he | 


had got the start of him. Another glance dis. 
covered to him the Scout seated on the mossy 
roots of a tall oak, with the provisions for the 
morning meal in waiting before him. 

** Young limbs require more rest than aged 
ones,” said the old man, with a smile, after salut. 
ing his companion. ** While you have been 
dreaming there I have been taking a look about 


us. One cannot pass through the woods as he . 


would on the beaten highway. I told you last 
night,” he continued, as he applicd himself to 
the coarse viands before him, * that we wanted 
daylight to read the signs hereabout, and the 
event has proved that I was right. If we had 
followed. on the route proposed by you last night, 
James, we should have had a pesky tramp of it, 
and that is all forour pains. Conning varmints 
are them red skins, but they are not foxy enough 
to cheat the old Scout yet!" 

* Surely, sir, that is their trail branching off 
to the right, over the hillock yonder?” asked 
the young man in a tone of surprise. 

* Sartin truc, there’s no mistake about that, 
boy. One with half an cye could follow a path 
marked as that. But see here, just go beyond 
that clump of bushes, there by that cedar to the 
left, and bring me what you find.” 

The young man did as he was bid, and after a 
brief search he returned with a strip of calico, a 
mere shred, which he found attached to a thorn 
bush. 

“ There,” continued the Scout, * the threads 
you hold come from the poor girl's dress, either 
left by design or accident. If the former she is 
not frightened out of her wits at any rate; if the 
latter, I hold it as a sign that Providence is with 
us and will guide us aright, if we willonly do our 
part by using a proper diseretion. I calkerlate 
now, that the savages began to suspect that they 
might be followed, and a part of them were sent 
off this way, leaving a broad trail for fools to 
follow if they will—but not one so well learned 
in their deviltries as the old hunter,” added the 
Scout with a low chuckle. 

“ By observing the place,” he continued, 
“where you found that piece of cloth, you will 
find, if you look sharp, Mabel’s foot-prints; on 
one spot in partickler, where she ground her heel 
into the turf, the brave girl, as if on purpose. 
Shoulder your pack, my good fellow, and let us 
be off. I reckon as how we shall be close on 
their heels by night fall.” 

It took but a short time to get ready, and they 
immediately started off on the new trail, the 
Scout leading the way with such a rapid pace 
that his companion, no inexperienced walker, 

found it difficult to keep up with him. 

The trail on which they now struck was that 
of three persons only, as near as they could be 
made out, the great body of the party having 
probably gone off another direction to draw off 
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the pursuit, should one be made, or perhaps on 
some other predatory expedition. Ere long the 
Scout found it neccessary to slacken his speed, 
and tu examine more carefully to ascertain the 
route of those they were pursuing. At times the 
trail would be lost altogether, but the quick eye 
of the old man, which seemed to take in every 
object, however minute, at a glanee, would soon 


| discoveritagain. Great precaution wasobserved 


as they proceeded, for they knew not how far 
distant they might be from the foc. At times 
the young man was directed to ascend some tall 
tree, which commanded a view of the surround. 
ing country, in order to detect any sign of the 


fugitives; and at other times the Scout world 


come toa stand and place his car to the ground 
for the same purpose.—But except the trail they 
had as yet discovered nothing. 

CHAPTER V, 

It was now getting towards noon; the two in 
pursuit were moving steadily though briskly for- 
ward, for of late the trail had grown at every step 
more and more fresh, giving assurance that the 
party they were secking could not be a great 
distance in advance of them, when the Scout 
made a sudden halt. 

“ Hist!” said he in a low whisper to his com. 
panion, pointing at the same time to a clump of 
thick bushes that erowned a slight ascent a short 
distance in front of them. “ L don’t like the 
looks of things yonder, See to your arms, my 
lad, we may have use for them presently.” 

The young man hastily reprined his picee and 
held it ready for immediate action. 

* Wait here,’ continued the Scout, * while 1 
take a peep about us. There may be mischief 
in the neighborhood.” So saying he plunged 
into the underbrush at his right and disappeared. 

For some time the young man stood his ground, 
Waiting in anxious expectation, with his eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon the thicket. He could 
see nothing to cause the alarm exhibited by the 
Scout. Every thing at first appeared as usual, 
and he began to wonder at the movement of his 
companion. Presently, however, he discovered 
aslight movement among the branches in the 
centre of the clump, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would not have attracted his notice. 
In ashort time the bushes became more agitated, 
accompanied by a snapping of the dry twigs. A 
mument more and the young man was startled 
by the sight of a large catamount which emerged 
from the covert along the trunk of a massy tree, 
which had fallen into it, and stood crouched on 
the projecting butt immediately before him, lash- 
ing his tail and eyeing him with an angry, 
flashing glance, in the very altitude of pouncing 
upon him. 

As quick as thought the young man brought 
his rifle to his shoulder, and was just on the point 
of drawing the trigger, when a warning from the 
Scout ré strained him. 

“Don't fire, youngster, don't fire. Geta tree 
between you if possible, and leave him to me.” 

The sound of the Scout’s voice seemed to divert 
the attention of the animal, for he turned his 
head in the direction whence it came, gnashing 
his fangs and impatiently clawing the decayed 
trunk with his catlike paws. The young man 
seized the opportunity and made a movement 
with the intention of securing the cover of a 


large tree a few fectfromhim. He had scarcely 


taken the first step, when with the quickness of 
lightning the formidable beast tarned and gath. 
ered himself for a spring, uttering at the same 
time the peeuliar ery whieh always precedes or 
rather accompanies the fatal leap. The young 
man gave himself up for lost ; but at that instant 
the sharp report ofa rifle rang through the woods, 
aud the panther, bounding high in the air, fell 
straggling within a few feet of where he stood 
spell.bound with fear. 

* There's an end of that varmint,” exclaimed 
the Scout bursting from a thick copse near by. 
** Bat take care of yourself, my lad,” he shouted, 
“ for the critter is terrible in his agonies, and 
hardly safe when the life is gone.” 

* Thave made worse shots in my life than 


_ that,” continued he, as he pointed to a dark spot 


in the forehead of the writhing animal, whence 
the warm blood was fast ouzing. ‘ He is a wick. 
ed thing when his rage is up, and as bad as a red 
skin every inch of him. 1 was loath to fire, for 
the report. may reach the cars of those who need 
but the falling of a leaf to rouse their suspicions.” 
So saying the Scout carefully reloaded his picce 
and hastened again on the pursuit. 

Casting a glance on the expiring panther, whose 
dying eye still gleamed ferociously on him as he 
passed, young Mayberry followed his companion, 
grateful for his late escape, yet fearful that the 
report of the gun might betray their approach to 
the savages and thus jeopard the life of the cap. 
live, or at any rate put them on their guard and 
so prevent a surprise. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The same anxiety on account of the report of 
the gun that troubled the young man’s mind, 
seemed also to burden the thoughts of the Scout, 
for after travelling alone some time in silence, he 
remarked in a low tene— 

* These woods are master places for carrying 
sound! D’ve hearn’fore now, when I’ve been out 
hunting, a report go echoing through the forest, 
just as though each tree had a tongue of its own, 
and suv caught up and repeated the sound to its 
neighbor, until it went clear through the whole 
track. But Il hope there are no such tell tale 
trees in these parts, for if they should bear that 
pesky shot to the red skins we are in search of, 
it would be anevil report for us, I consate, though 
we raised it ourself.” 

“ Tread softly, my boy,” continued the old 
man, * don’t disturb the bushes more than you 
can help. We must be careful of our trail, for 
there’s no telling how many of the varments 
there may be prowling around us.” 

Every step was now taken with the greatest 
caution. Particular care was observed to pre. 
vent the least noise—even the snapping ofatwig— 
and our two friends pressed forward so softly and 
stealthily that they scareely disturbed the dry 
leaves at their path. From the signs around 
them, the hunter knew the Indians could not be 
far off. Atone spot which they reached about 
two hours after their affair with the panther, the 
marks were so fresh the Scout assured his com. 
panion that they could not have left it but a short 
time before. ‘The savages had evidently sect 
about preparing a hasty meal, and it was possible 
the report of the gun here reached them, fot 
there were obvious marks of a hurried departure. 

As the new comers cast searching glances 
around them, the Scout prying into the neigh. 
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buring bushes as af fearful of an ambuseade, the 
quick eye of the young man, caught sight of an 
object which sent the blood with a warmer fluw 
through his veins. The place im which they 
found themselves was in. a simall areca, pearly 
Kurtoonded with lofty trees whose oyer-hanging 
branches cast a decp shade over it. - On one side 
a massy tree lay etretched along the ground, its 
extremities concealed by the underbrush in. which 
it had fallen. 


which had doubtlessly been vecupied as the mai- 


In a slight crevice of this tree, 


den's seat, as if placed there to attract attention, 
the young man detected a bead bracelet, whieh 
he at once recognized as a gift of his own. to 
Mabel. It was a token to.bim that she antici. 
pated a pursuit, and his heart: was thrilled with 
a secret pleasure, for it assured him that she had 
confidence in him, and relied un his exertions to 
rescue her from captivity. It showed also that 
she was not disheartened, but still retained her 
spirits unbroken. 

As he eagerly directed the attention of his 
companion to the discovery, the Seoul's eye 
brightened, and complacent smile lighted up tiis 
features as he remarked in a barely audible whis- 
per. 

* Ay, the gal has a quick wit and couragevus, 
heart though she is a darter ofanine. She is 
worth fighting for, boy, and when the time comes 
1 hope your heart won't fail you.” 

* IT hope you dow't doubt me, Sir!” said 
youth, reddening slightly as he spoke. 


the 


“ Distrust you youngster!” replied the Scout 
in a tone of honest sinecrity—" never you think 
of it. LT only thought ] would give youa hint of 
what is before us.—There may be blood spill 
befure we sce the end of this business. Onc 


both of us may lay our bones in this forest, there's 


no saying, for these red skins have a sure cye, 


and seldom burn powder for nothing. Lf either 


of us fall, I pray I may be the one, lad, for in th 


course of nature, I can’t last long, and the old 


tree can be better spared than the young. Llow- 
somever, as long as 1] can raisi rusty old 


my 
friend here —ha!” 


suid he, with a sudden siart, 


** what is that?” 


A slight rustling of the dry leaves was heard a 


little distance off, as if some one were making 


their way cautiously through the thek under. 
brush which sprang up in every direetion. 

“'To cover, James!” whi pered the Seout, 
**to cover and lic close!’ and he er pt sofily 


behind a huge pine against which he had been 

4 ‘y " 1 , 
leaning. The young man followed his example 
darting behind a 


’ 


dense thicket, where he could 


observe the Scout’s motions as well as recounoitre 
the spot-he had left. 


He had barely secreted him elf, when a tall 


savage was seen to advance with a snake-like 


motion into a little opening just beyond the small 
oned. Lk 
the 
«1 7 r] nm ! at } 

then glancing furtively around, he 


and 


enclosure we have nicl pause diora 
moment after caerging from bushes, and 


bent down 
applied his ear to the ground. The slig! 
sound—even the 


mere movetncnut of t! 


1; ‘ th, ti olit 
have betrayed them.—Ncareely dray 
breath, the 


keen is the sense of hearing in the 


concealed party watched with ne 


little anxiety the motior 
From Mayberry stuod he had 
the Indian compl tely in his rang 


is of the wary savare. 
where young 
and 


merey, and he turned his bead inquiring); 


ward the Scout, and made a motien to that effect. 
The old man shook his bead negatively, and he 
turned again ta observe the further movements of 
the red man. In the mean time the savage, as 
if satisfied with his serutiny, raised himself from 
his bent posture, and crept silently away In the 
direction whence they had eome. 

For ten the re- 
mained perfectly motionless in their coverts, at 
the expiration of which the Scout left his post, 
and after throwing carefal glances around him 
and bending his car to the ground, beckened the 
young men to follow him. 


minutes or more white men 


* Loould have brought him down without fail,” 
said the latter in « cautious whisper, as he joined 
his companion. 

* Yes, and brought the whole pack upon us 
at the same time, perhaps,’ added the old man, 
iu the same undertone, © ** Thero’s no telling how 
mauy of the sarpents there are about here—the 
woods may be alive with them. But 1 don't 
understand the meaning of this fellow’s lorking 
so slyly in this direction,” he continucd, with a 
Coubtfu] shake of his head. 

* Perhaps,” 


suggested the ** he 


was sent back to ascertain about the fring.” 


youngster, 


“ Lblicve you're right, James; that-must be 
it. And the cunning dog will return on our trail, 
But 
ran by the game for a dead sartainty this time, 
anid now let us profit by it.” 


and try lo carcumvent us that w ay. he’s 


After again cautioning his companion to be 


silent and wary—an admonition the latter felt to 
' 


be entirely uscless—the two started briskly on 


the trail they had been so long following, and 
which promised to lead them ere long to the 
objects of their pursuit, The day was fast draw- 


inv to a close as they struck again into the woods, 
scarcely affording light sufficient to. discern the 
fuint tracks by which their steps were guided. 


(Concluded 1h our next] 
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Por the Rural Repository. 
FORGET ME NOT. 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, 


Sacred aud hallowed words, fraught with 
deep and holy mean ig. It is the prayer olevery 
heart, all fecl and acknowledge the force of these 


impassioned words. Within this shrine of friend. 


Ship, many a Warm and trusting heart has pour a 
the ardceut wishes ofatleetion for thee sana bre athed 


in fervent st 


rains those theilling words, ** 2’ ret 
mie nol,” Wi: nm yours shall have rolled — o'er 
thee, bringing with them the ehanges of this 
ever-varying life, when driends now near and 
dear to thee, shall live but in the light of memory. 
Oh! then shall this book be unto thee a saered 
incmmento of other days; and in hours of retro 
spection, sacred to the seenes and friends of 
by-gone years As thou turnest is leayes, and 
each Well remembered name meets thy eve, 
there shall be in those touching wore a spell to 
bring before thee friends long absent and gone, 
perhaps resting iathe cold and ¢s lent wrave 
As thou viewest. the characters traced by the 


hand of affeetion, th y shall breathe unto thee, 


hsweet and uncarthly strains those heart-toueh 


] " 
ash 


i future years, these few 


ny words, “ Furget me not.’ May 


C mrentic girl, that 


yeurimind (Oh, that Lmight never be absent) one 
who will-ever hold thee in the light of a dear and 
cherislied: friend, and. breathe a fervent prayer 
that heaven’s brightest smiles, may ever beam 
upon thee, and entwine-round thy brow a wreath 
of deathless beauty. Grant me the heart’s wish— 
* Forget me not.” E. 
For the Rural Repository. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Wien we take @ retrospective view of the 
history of nations which are past and gone, we 
find that the stady of Astronomy has engaged 
the attention of the wisest amb best of men ever 
since the foundation of the world, . “ It has-been 
the study of the poet, the philosopher, and the 
divine, and humble shepherds while watching 
their flocks by night, ha® beheld with rapture 


the blue vault 


its ‘thousand 
shining orbs moving m silent grandeur, till the 


morning star announced 


of heaven, with 
the approach of day.” 
Whenin a clear autumnal evening we dyeect our 
eyes to the nocturnal sky and * behold the moon 
walking in brightness,” apparently among thou. 
sands of twinkluig gems that gild the concave 
arch of heaven; every rational and intcHigent 
mind must be struck with awe at the sublimity 
of the seene, aid at the power of Omnipetence 
as displayed in the construction, the motions and 
magnitude of those distant orbs. 

If for a few weeks we attentively observe the 
stars, we shall find that the majority of them do 
not change their places with regard to one ano- 
ther, but appear to revolve’ in unison round our 
world once in twenty-four hours. That this 1s 
not im reality, the case will appear evident when 
we consider the inconceivable distance they are 
fromthe earth. It has been estimated that livht 
winch thes 200,000 inites in the space of-a second 
would be more than three years and cighty-two 
days in passing over the mighty interval that 
intervenes between us and the nearest fixed star. 
Yet there are stars visible throngh the telescope 
Indeed, 


it is possible that there are stars throughout. the 


at least a hundred times more destant. 


immeasurable wilds of ether, whose light has not 


yet reached our littl ball. When we consider 


the Omnipotence of the Creator, the vast extent 
of the ereation, 


tou which our imagination ean 


Could 


we, mounted on the wing of a seraph, with the 


never reach, this opinion is confirmed. 


rapidiy of thought, dart beyond the limits of the 
Solar System, and in a moment of time explore 
the most distant region to which our imagina- 
tion has ever cxtended : eonld we thus continue 
our thght for millions and mithons of ages to 
come, we should have but just advanced into 
the suburbs of creation, without a probability of 
ever arriving at its confines, 

When we take into consideration the magni- 
tude of the bodies belonging to the Solar System, 
and the rapidity with which they move in their 
respective orbits, we are struck with awe at the 
power of Ilium who first created them, and 
by his * all 
The sun which is the great souree 
of light and heat, 


Ww ho 


neessant ageney” controls their 


movements, 


Is more than 500 times larger 
than all the planets, satellites, and comets be- 
longing to the Solar System. “ It would contain 


1,300,000 
globes as large as the earth, and LOOO globes of 


withta its circumferences 


more than 


the size of Jupiter, which is the largest planet in 
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the system.” The planct Mercury, which is 
nearest to the stn, moves in its orbit at the rate 
of 109,800 miles an hour, or more than thirty 
miles during every beat of our pulse.” The 
planet Venns, which’is alternately our morning | 
and evening star, and which is about the site of 
the Earth, moves in her orbit atthe rate of 1,330 
miles in a minute. The earth, although the | 
motion is imperceptible, moves in her orbit at the 
tate of 68,000 miles an hour. ‘ What an aston- 
ishing idea does such a motion convey of the 
energies of the Almighty Creator, especially 
when we consider that thousands of rolling 
worlds, some of them immensely larger than our 
globe, are impelted with sinilar velocities, and — 
have, for many centuries past, been ronning 
without intermission their destined rounds. 

* We may view in imagination this ponderous 
globe on which we reside, with all its load of 
continents, islands, oceans, and its millions of 
population, wheeling its course through ~ the 
heavens at a rate of motion every day, excceding 
1,600,000 miles; we may transport ourselves to 5 
distant regions, and contemplate globes far more 
magnificent, moving with similar or even greater 
velocities ; we may wing our flight to the starry 
firmament, Where worlds unnumbered run their 
ample rounds, where suns revolve around suns, 
and systems around systems, around the throne 
of the Eternal; ’till overpowered with the im- 
mensity of space and motion, we fall down with 
reverence, and worship Him who presides over 
all the departments of universal nature, ‘who cre- 
ated ‘all worlds, and for whiose pleasure they are 
and were created.’ "'* 

Arthursburg, Dutchess Co. N. ¥. 1843. 


* See Dick's Celestial Scenery, page 56. 
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NADIR SCILAH. 


Napin Scuan. or Thamas Kouli Khas, a cele- 


brated warrior, born L687, in a village, in tie 
province of Cherasan, in Persia. He was the 
son of a shepherd, but he quitted the lyvumble 
occupation of hits youth, and by selling som of 
his father’s sheep, he collected a number of des 
perate followers, who, atfached to him, shared 
his dangers and his booties in plundering cara 
vans, and attacking defenceless travelers. By 
degrees he saw himself at the head of 6000 brave 


adherents, and became so formidable, that his 





assistance was solicited by the Schah Thamas, ‘ 
whose throne wag usurped by Eschref, the chief 
of the Aghwans. With the most impetuous 
valor, Nadir attacked the enemy, and seon 
routed them, and then seated his master on the 
throne of his ancestors at Ispahan. Thus victo. 
rious he pursued the flying Aghwans to Canda- 
hah, and after carrying terror and desolation 
before him, and obtaining an immense booty, he 
returned to Ispahan. ‘Instead, however, of find- 
ing Thamas engaged in a ‘Turkish war, as he 
had recommended, he saw him lulled into effem- 
inate security, and therefore, displeased with his 
cenduct, he boldly seized his: person, and: pro- 
claiming his son, an infant, six months old, Sophi 


-of Persia, he declared himself regent of the 


kingdom. Eager after military fame, Nadir 
immediately made war against the ‘Turks, with 


the most astonishing success, displaying every 


where in his’ conduct, valor, prudence, and 


heroism. On the death of the young king, 1737, 


, he signified his intention of resigning his honors ; 


but: the nobles, exerted by” his private intrigues, 
interfered, and invested him with the sovereign 
power, and scated him on the throne of Persia. 


- Now elevated to the height of his ambition, he 


wisely saw that war was the only support of his 
greatness, and therefore with a numerous.army, 
devoted to him by his liberality, and by his per- 
sonal valor, he marched against India. The 
Mogypl empire was rapidly conquered, 200,000 


men were put to the sword, and a booty of 145 


millions rewarded the vietor ut the taking. of 
Delhi. ‘To the possession of the Mogul domin- 
ions, was soon added the conquest of the Usbee 
Tartars, amd the capture of Buchara, their chief 
city; and on all sides, wherever lie turned his 
arms, he found’no power able to withstand his 
attacks. Such astonishing sucecsses required 
wisdom and decision to cement them, bat unfortu. 
nately, when his abilitics were wanted to give sta. 
bility to his immense dominions, Nadir became ea. 
pricions,proud,and tyrannical. With injudicious 
violerice he attempted to introduce the religion of 
Oimar,among hissubjects,and to render his deerees 
more terrible he puttoaer ucl death th priests w ho 
opposed his measures, and even sacrifiecd his own 
son to kis ferocious measures. Thisconductrevol- 
ted the attachment of the Persians,and the nobles 
who foresaw in the eaprieious Cruelty of their 
master their owh destruction, conspire d against 
him, and assassinated him, Sth June, 1747, after 
he had Ferg ne d 20 years ove rone of the most ex- 


tensive and powerful cmpires of the world. 





FORTUNE NOT BLIND. 

Tir Furopeans are themselves blind, who de- 
seribe’ Fortune without sight. No first ‘rate 
beauty ever had finer eves, or saw more clearly ; 
they who have no other trade but secking their 
fortune, need never Lievyn to find her: coqnette- 
like, she flles from her close pursuers, and at last 
fixes on the plodding mechanie, whostaysat home 
and minds his business. 

Tam amazed how menean eall her blind, when, 
Vv thie company she kee ps, she mm sO Very 
discerning. Wherever you sce a gaming-table, 
be very sure Fortune is not ther 
see a house with the doors open, be very sur 


Fortune is not there; when yousce a man whose 


pocket-holes are laced with gold, be satisfied For- 
tune is not there; wherever you see a beautiful 
Woman good natured and ebliging, be convinced 
Fortune is never there. In short, she is ever 
seen accompanying industry, and as often trund- 
ling a wheel-barrow as !olling in a coach and six. 

If you would make Fortune your friend, or, to 
personize her no longer, if you desire to be rich, 
und have money, be more eager to save than 
acquire: when people say, Money is to be got here, 
and money is to be got there, take no notice; 
mind your own business ; stay where you are, 
and secure all-you can get, without, stirring. 
When you hear that your neighbor has picked up 
a purse of gold in the street, never run out mto 
the same strect, looking about you in order to 
pick up such another > or when you are informed 
that he has made his fortune in one branch of 
business, never change your own in order to be 
his rival. - Do not desire to be rich all at once; 
but patiently add farthing to farthing. Perhaps 
you despise the petty sum: and yet they who 
want a farthing, and have no friend that will lend 
them it, think farthings very good things. Whang, 
the foolish miller, when he wanted a farthing in 
in his distress, found that no friend would lend, 
because they knew he wanted. Did your ever 
read the story of Whang, in our books of Chinese 
learning ? he who despising small sums, and 
grasping at all, lost even what he had. 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; 
no body loved money better than he, or more 
respected those that had it. When people would 


talk of a rich man in company, Whang would 


sey, | know him very well; he and I have been 
lang acquainted; he andI are intimate; he stood 
for a child of mme; buat if ever a poor man was 
mentioned, he had not the least knowledge of 
the man; he might be very well for aught he 
knew; buthe was not fond of many acquaintances 
and loved to choose his company. 

Whang, however, with all his cagerness for 
riches, was in reality poor; he had nothing but 
the profits of bis mill to support him; but though 
these were small they: were certain; while his 


will stood and went, he was sure of eating, and 


vy 
his frugality was such, that he every day laid 
some money by, which he wonld at intervals 
connt and contemplate with much satisfaction. 
Yet still lis acquisitions were not equal to his 
desires; he only found himself above want where- 
as he desired to be POssesst d of affluence. 

Que day as he was mdulging in these wishes, 
he was informed that a neighbor of bis had found 
a pan of money under ground, having dreamed 
of it three nights ranning before. These tidings 
were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. 
“*Hlere am 1,” says he, * toiling and moiling from 
inorning till night for a few paltry farthings, 
While neighbor Hunks only goes quictly to bed, 
and dreams himself into thousands before morn. 
ing QO, that I could dream Jike hinv! with what 
pleasure would I dig round the pan; how slily 
would d carry it home; not even my wife should 
sce me; and then, UO, the pleasures of thrusting 


bow !” 


one’s hand into a heap of gold up to the el 
Such reflections only served to make the mil- 
runhappy; he discont nued his former assiduity 
he was quite disgusted with small gains, and his 


customers began to forsake him. Every day he 
peated the wish, and every night laid himself 


down in order to dream. Fortune, that was for 
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a long time unkind, at last, however, seemed to 
smile upon his distresses and indulged him with 
the wished.for vision. He dreamed that under 
a certain part of the foundation of his mill, there 
was concealed a monstrous pan of gold and dia- 
monds, buried deep in the ground and covered 
with a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked 
the stars, that were at last pleased to take pity 
on his sufferings, and concealed his good luck 
from every person, as is usual in money dreams, 


in order to have the vision repeated the two suc- 


cecding nights, by which he should be certain of 


its veracity. His wishes. in this also were an- 
swered; he. still dreamed of the same pan of 
money, in the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was pasta doubt; so getting 
up carly the third morning he repairs alone, with 
a mattock in his hand,.to the mill, and began to 
undermine that partof the wall which the vision 
directed. 
was a broken mug; digging still deeper, he 
At 
last, after much digging, he came to the broad 
flat stone, but then so large, that it was beyond 
** Here,” cried 


The first omen of success that he met 


turned up a house tile, quite new and entire. 


one man’s strength.to remove it. 


he in raptures to himself, ** here it is! 


under this 
stone there is room fora very large pan of dia- 
monds indeed! I must e’en go home-to iny wife, 
and tell her the whole affair and get her to assist 
me in turning it up.” Away therefore he goes, 
and acquaints his wife with every circumstance 
of their good fortune. Her raptures on this oc. 
casion easily may be imagined; she flew round 
his neck, and embraced him in an agony of joy ; 
but those transports, however, did not delay their 
eagerness to know tle exact sum; returning, 
therefore, speedily together to the place where 
Whang had been digging, there they found— 
not indeed the expeeted treasure, but the mill, 
their only support, undermined and fallen.— 


Goldamith. 


ALWAYS BEHIND. 

I nap an appointment one morning with a Mr. 
Benj. Hind, who always signs his letters * B. 
Hind,” and certainly amore appropriate signature 
was neverknown. J waited from twelve o'clock, 
the hour mentioned, until nearly two, before le 
came, and I gently hinted to Mr. B. [lind how 


much he was behind his time. 


” ee 


“* My dear sir,” said he * you may think it 
very strange, bat I had the misfortune to be born 
half an hour too late, and though I’ve been ina 
bustle ever since, I have never, with all my in- 
dustry, been able to bring up the lost time.” 

* Indeed! how so?” 

** Why listen, and I'll convince you that in my 
appointment with you, I have only been keeping 
up the part allotted me by fate, even before I 
was born. 

“ My grandfather had two daughters who wer 
both He had 


his will,andread ittothem. By it, he bequeathed 


married on the same day. mad: 
the whole of his property, £20,000 to that daugh- 
ter who was first blest with a’son, 

“The momentous hour at length arrived big 
£20,000. At eight 


into ** this breathing world,” 


i ! 
O CIOCK in 


with the fate of 
the morning I cam 


but my fortunate rival at half past seven—and 


thus | was too late, because he was before me. 
** My parents, dissappointed in their expecta- 


tions of wealth, eared little about me, and I was 


suffered to run wild till eleven years of age, 
when they sent metoschool. ‘The young urchins 
laughed to see a great boy, or booby, as they 
called me, spelling his a, b, ab, and so teazed me 
during the few months I stayed, that a dance 1 
remaincd—a sad proof that L had gone to school 
tov late. 

* At length my father procured me a berth on 
board an Indiaman. I was rigged out—my 
stores sent to the vessel—I parted with my 
parents without regret, for they loved me. too 
late—passed two days in London, left in the 
evening, travelled all night to Portsmouth, and 
to my constervation found the ship had. sailed 
the day before—of course I was too late. 

“ My father thought then the best plan to 
settle me would be by matrimony, and I was 
introduced to a young lady who possessed beauty 
and money, but she had another suitor. How. 
ever, her father aud mine agreed upon the wed. 
ding day—the ring was bought and every thing 
arranged. ‘lo keep the matter private [ was to 
the Unluckily, I over- 
slept myself by the fatal half hour—l arrived at 


meet her at charch. 
the church doors just in time to see my intended 
bride walking out as the wife of my rival! I 
was too late, and remained B. Hind, solus. 

** In short, | was bern. too late, educated too 
late, LT can’t say I was settled late, because | 
have never been settled at “all, 1 ean’t keep a 
lodging, for all my landladies say I come home 
too late, then I am unfit for business, because 
I get up too late, if Igo to the play I'm too late— 
Whether 1 have to buy or sell, ’'m always too 
late, and I verily believe, that if 1 were going 
to be hanged, I should come to the seatfold half 
Jate Mr. B. 


lam always 


an hour too late. Lam called the 


Hind, and true to the cognomen 


behind.’—N. Y. News. ; 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

A wrirer in Blackwood’s Magazine, relates 
from personal knowledge the following ancedotes 
of Franklin, illustrative of the character ofthe man 
who cauld bide his day. 

by nature, perhaps, like George Washington, 
whose character, by the way, is greatly misun- 
derstood, he was a man of strong passions, which, 


after many years of continual guardianship, 


trial and severe discipline, he had brought en. 


tirely under his control. ‘This, we say positively 


was the character of Washington: this, we be- 


lieve to have been the character of Franklin. 
We happened to know something of the Doc- 
tor’s determination, however, in two cases; both 


growing out of the same event, where the natu. 


ral temper of the man broke out—blazed up, like 


the smothered fire became visible, as it were 


all at once, in spite of himself. Sometime about 


the year 1768, he was.in this. country, acting as 


arent tor some of our transatlantic possessions, 


The troubles had already begun there. 
One day li 


went before the privy council as 


agent, witha petition from the assembly of Mas- 
sachusetts ; or more carefully speaking—one day 


when a petition from the provincial ass mbly of 


Massachusetts Bay, already presented by him, 
was taken up, he was treated with great indig. 
nity, insulted, grossly abused by the solicitor 
ereneral, Wederburn Ile bore without any 
signofemotion. All eyes were-upon him. No 


change or shadow of change went over his face. 


’ him. 


His friends were amazed at his forbearance. 
They wondered at his equanimity; they were 
almost ready to impeach him for it. Such un- 
timely self-command could only proceed from 
indifference to the great cause, or, so they thought, 
from a strange moral insensibility. On his way 
from the place of humiliation they gathered about 
He stopped, be stood - still, his manner, 
look, voiee, were those of a man, who has quietly 
concentrated every thonght and every hope under 
heaven, all his energies, upon a single point. 
** His master shall pay for this,” said he, and 
passed on. 

‘I'he other circumstance grew out of the same 
affair.. Asa mark of special consideration for 
the privy council the Doctor appeared before 
them in a superb dress, after the court fashion of 
He wore it bravely—he looked un- 
commonly well in it. Finding, however, that 
his court garb, thus chosen, thus worn, had been 


the time. 


of no avail, as a refuge to shelter him: that, on 
the contrary it-had only made him a better mark, 
and exasperated his adversary ; that worse than 
all his considerate loyalty had been misunder- 
stood for a piece of dirty adulation, or worse yet, 
for a piece of wretched foppery ; he went on 
leaving the council straight way home ; threw 
the dress aside ; and from that hour, never wore 
it again, ull the day on which he went in full 
power to the court of the Bourbons, to sign 
the treaty between France and America—the 
United States of America. What must have 
That paper gave the death 


been his feelings ? 


blow to British dominion over the western world. 
done; the threat was accomplished. 
Franklin was at peace with himself; the majesty 
of great Britain had paid, bitterly paid for the 


insolence of the solicitor gencral. 


It was 





THE TAILOR AND DEAN SWIFT. 

A vraitor in Dublin, near the residence of the 
Dean, took it into the * ninth part” of his head 
that he was specially and, divinely inspired to 
interpret the prophecies, and espeeially the book 
of revelation. Quitting the shopboard, he turned 
out a preacher, or rather a prophet, until his 
customers had left his shop, and his family was 
likelvtefamish. His monomania was wellknown 
to Dean Swift, whe benevolently watched for 
some convenient opportunity to turn the current of 
his thoughts. One night the tailor as he fancied, 
got especial revelation to go and convert Dean 
Swift, and next morning took up the line of march 
The Dean, whose study was 
furnished with a glass door, saw the tailor ap- 


to the deanery. 


proach, and instantly surmised the natare of his 
Throwing himself into an attitude of 
solemnity and thoughtfulness, with the Bible 


errand, 


opened before him, and his eyes fixed on the 10th 
chapter of Revelation, he awaited his approach, 
The door opened, and the tailor announced, in 
an unearthly voice, the message—** Dean Swit, 
1 amsent bythe Almighty to announce to you”— 
** Come in, my friend,” said the Dean, * I am in 
great trouble, and no doubt the good Lord has 
sent you to help me out of my difficulty.” This 
unexpected weleome inspired the tailor, and 
strengthened greatly his assurance in his own 
prophetical character, and dispose him te listen 
tothe disclusure. “ My friend” said the Dean, 
“IT have just been reading the 10th chapter of 
Revelation, and am greatly distressed at a diffi- 
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culty [have met with; and you are the very man 
sent to help meow. Here is an account of an 
angel that came down from Heaven, who was so 
large that he placed one foot on the sea and the 
other on the earth, and lifted his hands to Heav- 
en. Now, my knowledge of mathematics,” con- 
tinued the Dean, “ has enabled me to calculate 
exactly the size and form of this angel; but I 
am in great difficulty, for I wish to ascertain 
how much cloth it will take to make him a pair 


of breeches; and as that is exactly in your line of | 


business, I have no doubt the Lord has sent you 
to show me.” This exposition came like an 
electric shock to the poor tailor; he rushed from 


the house, ran to his shop, anda sudden revulsion | 


of thought and feeling came over him. Making 
breeches was exactly in his line of business. He 
returned to his occupation, thoroughly cured of 
his prophetical revelations by the wit of the Dean. 





“T CAN'T SPARE TIME.” 
Tue four words with which we head this arti- 
ele, in the effects which they have produced, 


have been the cause of a great deal of mischief, ° 


and have kept many from embarking manfully 
in the work of storing up intellectual treasures. 
When the young is urged to commence at once 


the work of study, he turns and lets fall the four - 


simple words, * I can’t spare time,” and thinks 
he has given a sufficient excuse from further at- 
tention to the subject. 

There are many mechanics, too, who, instead 
of doing their part towards the cultivation of 
their minds, and throwing their influence and 
talents into the general stock of the improvement 
of an association, satisfy themselves with the ob- 
servation, and perhaps really think they * can’t 
spare time.”” The excuse is a very handy one, 
and has passed correct too long, for in a majority 
of cases there is neither sense nor truth in it. 

In the first place, it need not occupy a great 
portion of time, for, by proper management, a 
large share of invaluable information may be ob. 
tained in a short time; of this many may be con- 
vineed by trying the experiment. 

There is enough lost or wasted in the pursuit 
of what men call pleasure, which, if properly ap. 
plied, would place them in high state of cultiva-. 
vation. Time can be found to ride, and dance, 
and sing—time can be found to lounge, and talk 
nonsense ; but alas! how many think they “can’t 
spare time,” to the noblest and best part of their 
nature ; that alone which elevates and causes 
them to feel the * divinity within!” 





FRANKNESS. 

Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what you 
mean to do upon every occasion, and take it for 
granted you mean to do what isright. If a friend 
ask you a favor youshould grant it, if reasonable— 
ifnottell him plainly why you cannot. You will 


wrong youself and wrong him by equivecations of 


any kind. Never do a wrong thing to make a 
friend or keep one—the man that requires you 
to doso is dearly purchased at such a sacrifice.— 
Deal kindly but firmly with all men—you will 
find it the policy which wears the best. Above 


all, do not appear to others what you are not, if 


you have any fault to find with any one, tell him, 
not others, of what you complain. ‘There is no 


more dangerous experiment than that of under. 


taking to be one thing to a man’s face, and 


another behind his back. If the very conscious. 
ness of being capable of such duplicity, does not 
degrade you in your own eyes, you must be lost 
to every noble thing of nature.—We live and 
speak, ** out of doors,” as the phrase is, and say 
and do what we are willing should be known 
and read by all men. It is not only bestas a 
matter of principle, but as a matter of poliey.— 
Salem Observer. 
MUFFS. 

A LowELt editor does not like these articles 
when ofa large size. But he is a bachelor. 
Hearken to his whimsical notions: ‘* They look 
very pretty, but, as we are a. practical man, it 
secins a great waste of fur thata muff as large 
asa flour-barrel, lined and stutfed and quilted, 
we suppose, should be deemed necessary to keep 
warm the delicate little soft white fingers of our 
delicate pretty little belles, and our more stately 
matrons. Yet we do not find fault. We go for 
the largest liberty of the ladies. If it takes the 
furs of five dead foxes to warm the fingers of our 
ladies, it takes the cunning of ten live foxes to 
get money to pay for them, sometimes.” 

Circus Wir.—One of those clowns at the 
Amphitheatre brings out the horse laughs occa. 
sionally. Thirteen set of vest strings were broken 
when the following was thrown off :— 

* We had an awful storm once when I was 
out to sea on the Ohio canal—captain told us to 
take in all sail.” 

“Take in all sail on a canal boat! How did 
you do that, sir?” 

* Jumped ashore and knocked the horse down,” 
—N. O. Picayune. 


Pracrican Wispom.—A merchant having sus- 
tained a considerable loss, desired his son not to 
mention it toany body. ‘The youth promised 
silence, but at the same time requested to know 
what advantage could attend it. “If you divalge 
this loss,” said the father, ** we shall have two 
evils to support instead of one—our own grict and 
the joy of our neighbors.” 

** Tom, what sort of a waistcoat is that you 


have on?” “ Why it’s a cloth waistcoat to be 
sure. “ Didn’t it come from old Threadneedk 
the tailor’s?” ‘“ Yes.” * Well then its a vege. 


table waisteoat.”. “ A what?” “A vegetabl 
Waistcoat. It’s made of cabbage.” 

Very Smart.—A house maid inthe country, 
boasting of her industrious habits, said that on 
one particular occasion, she rose at four, made a 
fire, put on the tea-kettle, prepared breakfast, 
and made all the beds, before a single soul was 
up in the house !—Lafayette Chronicle. 


A Lapy who had refus« d to give, alter hearing 


a charity sermon, had lier pocke: picked as she 


was leaving the church. On making the dis 


covery, she said * Ti God could not find the 


Way into my pocket, it seems the dey il could.” 
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Hudson Lunatic Asylum. 


Since this Institution was opened by its proprietors, Drs. 
8. & G. H. Wurtre, in 1830, forthe rehef and cure of the 
Insane, a period of twelve and a balf years, 580 patients 
have been received. A large proportion have recovered 
and been restored toseciety and their friends in the enjoy- 
ment of reason, and others rendered mvure comfortabie, if 
not much improved. 

During the year 1842, seventy-one patients have been 
under their care in this Lustitution, to wit: 


Recent Cases... ceecsecses $e0o eee s sees ecsdceo dB 
CHRONIC CUBLB se occccccccccccccsvcescccoos o¢ OD 
TUtEIMperaAle..oecececcccecscecccesscccescece ..6 

71 


Thirty-eight have been removed during the year, to 
wit 
Of the recent cases, 10 cured, 2 recovering............ 
Of the chronic cases, 4 cured, 2 recovering, 15 im- 
proved, 1 Bhehocvs 660 +0000000900 eersecce pee eseegneenele 
Ot the imtemperate cases, 4 lett with their systems 
renovated, and resolving to abstain from ail intoxi- 


.12 


CALLING GLiNKkS.. ceee sce e cece ececee yaad 
38 

Remaining, Jan. 1, 1843, under treatment..........+... 33 
71 


The above establishes the importance of early treatment 
inthis as well as in other diseases. 

Family worship has been continued as an important 
auxiliary, as heretefore. 

During their last November Session, the Board of Su- 
pervisors of this County paid an Official visit to the Insti- 
tution, and kindly volunteered to the Proprietors the 
following expression of their approbation aud confidence : 

“We the Members of the board of Supervisors of the 
County of Columbia, haying visited the Lunatic Asylum 
oj} the city of Hudson. do express the sense ot the Board in 
relation to said Lustitution in the following manner viz: 
Being placed on an elevation overlooking the city and sur- 
rounding countey, With an extensive view of the Hudson 
River and the Catskill Mountains, few locations can be 
found to conipare with it im bealthfulness, or beauty and 
grandeur of scenery. The building is spacious and con- 
structed insuch order as to accommodate trom fifty to one 
hundred pationts. The rooms are so arranged that patients 
can have an apartment by themselves, or can have an as- 
sociate or nurse, having each a sleeping room with a set- 
ting room in common, all being properly warmed, lighted 
and ventilated. The windows are secured by iron sash, 
and the furniture to the rooms so Constructed, as to make 
them in the highest degree comfortable, and yet 80 as to 
remove all means from the patients of doing violence to 
themselves. The different apartments are furnished with 
great neatuess, and in most cases with elegance. The 
intercourse of the physician and his associates with the 
patients appeared to be in great kindness and tenderness, 
Which seemed to be appreciated and reciprocated by the 
patients, and from such as reason had begun to resume its 
ehopire We beard warm expressions of gratitude fer the 
kindness they had received at the hands of those who had 
been in charge of them during their confinement. From 
these observations and the confidence we have in the 
judgment and long experience ofthe physicians in charge, 
Wwe unanimously give to that Institution our unqualified 
} 


approbation. 


JOHN VANDERPOOL, Chairman. 

Sireruen Srorm, Clerk of the Board. 

FAarried, 

At Hillsdale, on Saturday the Qistult. by the Rev. H. 
Truesdall, Mr. Frederick W. Shattuck to Miss Mary Ann 
Pulver, both of Copake 

Onthe 23th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Jesse 
\damsto Miss Sarah Shults, all of this city. 

On the 28h ult. by the Rev. H. Wheeler, Mr. Jacob 
Bice, of Taghkanic, to Miss Jane Etizabeth Decker, of 
Livingston, 

Ry the same, on the 3ist ult. Mr. Whiting Stickle, of 
Claveack, to Miss Sally Ann Briggs, of Livingston. 

At New Concord, Columbia Co. on the 4th ult. Mr. 
R. Carpenter to Miss Adalnide Crego 

In Albany, on the 24h alt. by the Rev. S. Kip, Preder- 
ick J. Barnard, Esq. to Miss Sarah 8. Boyd, daughter of 
Ralph Prau, Esq. of Albany. 


Died, 


In this city, on the 27th ult. Me. Thomas Dwyer, in his 
seth ven 

On the 27th ult. Caroline daughter of Samuel and Dianna 
Catron, aged 6 months 

On the 4th inst. Robert, son of Jolin and Filinda Van 
Alsdale, aged 11 month 

On the 6th inst. Mr. Henry Mo Wheeler, aged 53 years 

On the Gib inst. Paw daughter ot Rdwin and Cynthia 





Clark, of this civ. aged 3 years, 2 months and 17 days 
At Mount Merino. near Hudson, on the 6th inst. at the 
residence of uncle, Oliver, voungest son of the late 
Capt. Sani Wisewall, aged 20 vears and 24 days 
ALG t.on the Ist inst. Poilip C. Jacobia, in the 22d 
In New Milford, Ct. Reuben Swift, Feq. t erly of this 
Co ut garesident in Wat », Seneca County 
Ar \ deVra St. Jago, Cape de Verd stands, on the 


‘ordinand C. infant son of Mr. Perdinand 


> ad Oe 
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bp. a = —e — 
With ten ars of joy and grief our eyes 
? 
; That holy hiour were wet. 
They're gone~—onr oldcompanions— 
Thy mother and thy sire— 
ai ‘ : They sleep beside the village 
° 9 5») d In the shadow of its spire. 
Original Pootry. pew thom 
ree ’ ; § The early violets blossom, 
For the Rural Repository. Above thy sister's grave; 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF ——- pe ee gre eres 
‘s 2 Dee p rolls the ocean's wave. 
BY EMILLIE. , 
” The melody of other day 8, 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, Their memory retalls— 
= Yn ae avo North-wind’s breath, Tho’ silent waves the findeli tree 
nd stars toset—buta 
. Se Above the cottage walls. 
Thau hast allchanges for thine own O Death! 
We know when moons shall wane, ; The cottage home! my dearest, 
When summer-birds from far shall cross the sea, With its waving lien tree 
When Autumn's hue shalt tinge the golden grain, Ti’s warm true heated inmates— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee !”’ ghey 
In memory’‘s viass We see. 
Hemans. : 
And, hand in hand, we'll tread the path, 
Rose of the summer-hour! thy beauty fled, 
: ’ And con the lesson given, 
E’er yetthe incense of thy young buds faded, 
4 a And guard the faith that tells us hope, 
Rose of the summer-bower, the loved—the dead, ene 
- lo re-unite in heaven, 
The early lost, within thy green leaves shaded, 
Lingered unseen the blight. TO A LADY. 
Their fragrance stealing like the deep perfume, BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
Around the flowrets of the Arno, when wind,, I ritink of thee, when morning springs 
Swept o’er the valley with its demon-gloom, Fro sleep with plumage bathed in dew, 
And prison-breath o’er bursting buds that twined, And like a young bird, lifts her wings 
Their tendrils into light. Of clacdness on the welkin blue, 
Thouwilt not wake, when o'er the elorious et arth And when, at noon, the breath of love 
’ 5 ’ 
Bursts the glad sunshine, and the fountains rush— O'er flower and stream is wandering free, 
Forth ut the breath of spring, the sound of mirth, And sent in musié from the grove, 
And all unheeded, and the spirit-gush, I think of thee—I think of thee. 
Of music o’er the sea, I think of tl . 
, , think of thee, when soft and wide 
When the lon» stars their silent vigils keep, 7 Sadseaatn ' ol ; ligl 
eevente spreads ber robes of lt 
O’er loved-ones dreaming that thine influence still, — prep eae a ae 
ae : , And like a young and timid bride, 
Is o’er their path, oh, is it not the sleep, “s Niet 
’ : Sits blushing in the arins of Night. 
We breathe the bliss no waking moments thrill, sis: taza a 5 
The fairy Visions flee. And when the moon’s sweet crescent springs 
. : I lre lit o’¢ heaven's deen. we elesa ser 
Thine isthe early sleep, ere yet the saddening wine ae Paves ope eee 
B wings And 
. . Bs " And stars are forth, like blessed things, 
Sweeps o’er the spirit in its joyous glow, I think of i , r . 
, on think of thee think of thee. 
Waking to light the shadows slumbering, 
Amid the future, the doom we may not know, I think of thee :—that eye of flame, 
Is dimly wrapped in Tine. Those tresses falling bright and free, 
We may not mourn thee, as the ceaseless stream, Thatbrow where “ Beauty writes her name 
Glides on till lost in Ocean's tranquil breast, On fancy rush ;—T think of thee. 


Somay’st thou sleep, while many a sunny gleam, 

And shadowy flower is o’er thy dreamless rest, 
Beside our glorious Rhine! 

* Tt is known that during the prevalence of the plague, 
numbers fled to the valley of the Arno, where they meta 
more certain death from the incense around of a thousand 
flowers becoming impregnated with the deadly atmos 
phere. 


THE COTTAGE 


BY F. 


HOME, 


A. DURIVAGE. 

Tuy cottage home! my dearest . 
With its waving linden tree, 

With its flowers and its foliage, 
And its bounding rill I see— 

Thy father in his old arm chair, 
With his w at his feet, 

Is listening to the wood bird wild 


That troils his carol 


ateh-doe 


eweet 


Thy gentle sister! hand iy 
She 


hand 
trod with thee the green, 
Or sported with thy brothers 
Blithe as a May-day queen. 
Ah! swiftly when she sang to us 
The happy hours flew past, 
Or wore the that s} 


flowers e twined, 


To crown our gay renpast, 
Our bridal eve! mv 


Ah! can we e’er forget! 


From Mise Leslie's Magazine 


MOUNT AUBURN 
BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE, 
These lines were sent from England by Miss Browne, in 


reply to an account of the Mount Auburn Cemetery, trans 


mitted to her from Boston 


Fate land, whose loveliness 
My souls re 


At whose high names my heart hath thrilled, 


ines 
mings, 


Through all its finest strings ! 

There was a sunn ehtaround 
My idle-t thoug!it of thee; 

I dreamed that thou hallowed ground, 
A fairy land must be ; 

I thought upon the boundless woods 
Thy rairies broad and rie 

I thought upon thy rushing thoods, 
Th erataracts’ thunder-tone— 

On valleys, Ist whose surmmit rick 
Mauw’s feet hath ne r ber 

On citiesrising, white and « 
Amid the forest green; 

I sent my heart to.m Any a nook, 
Be I tl nw 

sStranz tl t 1 should overioo 
The places of thy graves. 

[thoneht upon the Indian rac 
Those pruantome of the past, 





‘Followi ing, unchecked, the patient chase 
Through forests, drear and vast; 
I-thought of all thy mighty ones, 
The giants of their time, 
Whose names their country proudly owns, 
Eternal, and sublime. 
But of the myriads in their shrouds 
Beside thy cities spread— 
I thought not of those nameless crowds, 
The tribes of lowlier dead. 
A shadow comes upon my dream, 
The jand of trees ‘antl flowers! 
O’er thee hath swept death’s mighty stream, 
As o’er this isle of ours 
Like hers, thy children have been wrung 
With partings, day. by day ; 
Vain tears have poured, vain prayers have sprung 


Beside.the 


I new thou hadst no charmed shore, 


senseless clay. 


I knew thy people die, 
Yet never felt L so before 
The cold reality ; 
For now hath mournful fancy sped, 
And mauy a le: 
Sin 


son brings, 

e over one city ol thy dead 
She droops awhile her wings! 

And 


*’Neath storiiy skies ot clear, 


roam from pole to pole, 


let het 
Scll doth " 
‘The dead, the dead | here! 
Yes, all the diff’rences of life, 

Are ye, 
There endeth feud, easeth strife, 


For all who-live must die. 


she whisper to my soul, 


merged-in one close 


} ere ¢ 

There is no bond of g rmief or mirth, 
No hiuk of land or 

Like that strong cham that binds all earth, 
The brother hood of death. 


faith, 





For Sale or to Let. 
PREV E twostory Dwelling house, situate on the 
northerly side of Union Street, midway be 
tween Pourth avd Pitti Streets. The terms will 
she , and one hallor more of the pur 
chase money can remain for a number of years, or the 
lower part will be let Gutil the fest of May next, and pos 
session given Hnmediately Also, the Store on the corner 
of Warren and Third Streets. - Inquireat this office. 
February 1), 1843 WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 


reasonable 





Notice to Agents. 


We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as Wwe have plenty of Numbers from the conmencement, 

June 18, lo42,) and we think it will be to their advantage 
As well as our own for them to Commence at the be ginning 
of the volume, and bave it complete, instead of tWo parts 
Which will not auswer so well to bind. We have also 


Vol dith, 2th, 13th, fOr 7th and [sth of the present size, 
for sale bound and unboufid, and can furnish a few com- 
plete sets from Vol. 10th to this time it wished, and also 


any of the smatler Volumes bat the Ist, and 2d. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


1S PUBLISHED AT UUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Wim. KB. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Semimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Usetul Recipes, Poerry, &e. Tt will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six tumbers ofeight pages each, with a title page 
aud index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

TERMS.— One Dotlar per dnnum. INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANOK Persons remitting us 85,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Sra Copies; for S00, Ten Copies; for $10 v0, 
Tiurteen Copies: for $15.00, Twenty Copier; for $20.00, 
Twenty Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 315,00, Twenty- Two Copies, 
and for $20.00, Thirty Copies, for one vear mailed 16 one 
nddress and the amount in one re mittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the Lith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 7th, 
and Ieth volumes, and any one sending forthe 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate 

No sub- n received forlessthanone year. Al 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers dnring the 
year, untilthe edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


BY 


ripen 








